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We shall never enyy. the honors which wit and learning obtain in &fty other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence 
to truth. ef Dr. Johnson. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
HON. DAVID COBB.. 


An impartial narration, at all times requisite in giving the 
history of a public character, is yet more important, when we 
undertake the biography of the jiving. In sketching living 
characters, one feels a greater .ear of incurring the charge 
of flattery or panegyric, than of provoking the censures of 
the world. For we donot bring a man before the public to 
excite honorable notice, unless his talents and services en- 
title him to grateful recollection. And a bare recital of his 
virtues may lead the stranger to imagine, that the eulogium 
was at least in part exaggeration. But we can assure our 
readers we mean no labored panegyric in the present arti- 
cle. In truth, a concise relation of material events, a general 
view of predominant attributes, are all our aim, in the biogra- 
phical sketches we admit in this publication. 

The Hon. Davip Cozss, whose likeness is given in our 
present number, was born at Taunton, in the county of 
Bri.tol, State of Massachusetts, A. D. 1748, and received the 
honors of Harvard college in 1766. At the university he was 


distinguished by strength of mind, decision of character, 
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warmth of friendship, and ardor of feelings. Traits of char- 
acter were then exhibited, which have since marked his con- 
duct in critical and important periods of his life. In 1776,he 
engaged with cordiality and zeal in defence of the liberties of 
his country. He was actuated by no interested or ambitious 
views. Nor did he support the cause of the colonies merely 
because it was a popular one. He acted upon principle. 
We must not rank him among mere reformers and inno- 
yators, who oppose the government under which they live 
from restlessness of disposition or lust of personal aggran- 
dizement. He was discriminating in his opposition to the 
measures of the British cabinet, adopted at the period of which 
we speak. It was not so much the legitimate authority of the 
British government supported by principles of the memora- 
ble revolution of 1680, which he condemned, as the arbitrary 
policy of the administration of lord North and his deluded 
associates. . 

Previously to the war of 1775, Mr. Cobb had devoted his 
attention to medical pursuits; and had a fair prospect of ac- 
quiring both fame and property by the profession. But this 
prospect he readily relinquished; and early engaged in the 
dangers and hardships of a military life. This however was 
a war for self-defence, in support of the freedom of his coun- 
try ; and no sacrifices were considered too great to be endur- 
ed. Such was his activity in the cause of liberty, such the 
public confidence in his talents and bravery, that he was soon 
placed in a high and responsible station inthe army. He was 
made lieutenant colonel of the regiment commanded by the 
late General Henry Jackson. Though a man of science and 
theory, he was not satisfied with forming plans for others to 
carry into execution. He was as prompt and efficient in ac- 
tion, as he was ingenious in calculation. No difficulties could 
divert him from his purposes: He was distinguished for his 
heroism and bravery through the whole of the revolutionary 
contest, and was honored with the peculiar esteem and confi- 
dence of the commander in chief. Soon after he entered the 
army, he was selected for one of the aids of General Washing- 
‘on, and in that situation continued till the close of the war. 
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Since the peace of i783, he has sustained important and 
honorable offices, and often received the suffrages of his fel- 
low citizens for some of the highest stations in the govern- 
ment. For several years, he was major-general of the mili- 
tia of this state ; first justice of the court of common pleas for 
the county of Bristol and afterwards in the county of Hancock, 
the place of his present residence ; a member of cengress ; 
speaker of the house of representatives of this common- 
wealth ; president of the senate; lieutenant governor in 1809 
and 1810; and at present the senior member of the honorable 
council. 

In none of these stations has he ever been suspected of dis- 
honorable conduct. He never exercised power to oppress 
his fellow citizens : he has not accumulated property at the 
expence of the public. With generous and lofty feelings, 
which fear no scrutiny and aim at no mercenary or selfish 
objects, he disdains all temporizing and equivocal conduct, 
and in his manners is frank and undisguised. By some men, 
it may seem, that he is destitute of that caution and prudence, 
which are requisite in an intercourse with the world, a great 
part of which judge only from appearances. We mean not 
to say, that in some stations discretion is not necessary both 
in justice to ourselves and to render us more useful to others. 
Yet are frankness and decision of character of such intrinsic 
worth, that they always receive the homage of ingenuous and 
high-minded men. To the weaknesses and prejudices of 
mankind, however, something is justly due ; and while sin- 
cerity claims our highest praise, much commendation may 
be bestowed upon that prudent regard to the feelings and 
opinions of others, which leads us to suppress, at times, the 
full declaration of our wishes, and induces us to be less posi- 
tive and obtrusive in maintaining our own sentiments. 

There is generally a curiosity to learn the religious opin- 
ons of public men. General Coss, we believe, has nothing 
of the sectarian in his character ; nor can we say to which 
particular denomination of christians he is most attached. 

But by his intimate friends, he is considered a decided be- 
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liever in the christian revelation. The prophecies contained 
in the holy scriptures, he has studied with great attention, 
and expresses full faith in their accomplishment. In his po- 
litical views and calculations, he is ever ready to admit the 
doctrine of an all-wise, all-controling providence, by which 
the destinies of nations and of men are determined ; and by 
which the passions and plans of tyrants will be made finally 
to issue in the improvement and tranquillity of the world. 








MEMOIRS OF THE LATE 
REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


(Concluded from page 192.) 


WeE extract a curious account of a sort of pitched-battle 
about this period between Mr. Whitefield and the Mounte- 
banks at Bartholomew fair. 

‘It has been the custom, for many_years past, in the holiday 
seasons, to erect booths in Moorfields, for mountebanks, play- 
ers, puppet-shows, &c. which were attended, from morning 
till night, by innumerable multitudes of the lowest sort of 
people. He formed a resolution to preach the gospel among 
them ; and executed it. On Whit Monday, at six o’clock in 
the morning, attended by a large congregation of praying 
people, he began. ‘Thousands, who were waiting there, gap- 
ing for their usual diversions, all flocked round him. His 
text was, John il. 14. ¢ They gazed, they listened, they 
wept; and many seemed to be stung with deep conviction 
for their past sins.’ All was hushed and ‘solemn. ‘ Being 
thus encouraged,’ says he, «I ventured out again at noon, 
when the fields were quite full; and could scarce help smil- 
ing, to see thousands, when a merry-andrew was trumpeting 
io them, upon observing me mount a stand on the other side 
of the field, deserting him, till not so much as one was left be- 
hind, but all flocked to hear the gospel. But this, together 
witl: a complaint that they had taken near twenty or thirty 
pounds less that day than usual, so enraged the owners of the 
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booths, that when I came to preach a third time, in the even- 
ing, in the midst of the sermon, a merry-andrew got up upon 
a man’s shoulders, and, advancing near the pulpit, attempted 
to slash me, with a long heavy whip, several times. Soon 
afterwards they got a recruiting sergeant, with his drum, &c. 
to pass through the congregation. But I desired the pcople 
to make way for the king’s officer, which was quietly done. 
Finding these efforts to fail, a large body, quite on the oppo- 
site side, assembled together, and, having got a great pole for 
their standard, advanced with sound of drum, in a very threat- 
ening manner, till they came near the skirts of the congrega- 
tion. Uncommon courage was given both to preacher and 
hearers. I prayed for support and deliverance, and was heard. 
For just as they approached us with looks full of resentment, 
I know not by what accident, they quarrelled among them- 
selves, threw down their staff, and went their way, leaving, 
however, many of their company behind, who, before we had 
done, I trust, were brought over to join the besieged party. 
I think I continued in praying, preaching, and singing (for the 
noise was too great, at times, to preach) about three hours. 
We then retired to the Tabernacle, where thousands flocked 
—we were determined to pray down the booths ; but blessed 
be God, more substantial work was done. At a moderate 
computation, I received (I believe) a thousand notes from 
persons under conviction; and scon after, upwards of three 
hundred were received into the society in one day. Some I 
married, that had lived together without marriage ; one man 
had exchanged his wife for another, and given fourteen shil- 
lings in exchange. Numbers, that secmed, as it were, to 
have been bred up for Tyburn, were, at that time, plucked as 
firebrands out of the burning. 

‘I cannot help adding, that several little boys and girls, 
who were fond of sitting round me on the pulpit, while | 
preached, and handing to me people’s notes, though they 
were often pelted with eggs, dirt, &c. thrown at me, nevel 
once gave way; but, on the contrary, every time I was struck, 

turned up their little weeping eves, and seemed to wish they 
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could receive the blows for me. God make them, in their 
growing yeers, great and living martyrs for him who, out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings, perfects praise.’ 

The fact of the thousand notes received on this eccasion 
from persons affected by his preaching, gives no bad concep- 
tion of the impression produced by the attempt. 

In the year 1742 we find him in Scotland, where he de- 
scribes the people as sitting ‘ unwearied till two in the morn- 
ing to hear sermons, disregarding the weather. You could 
scarce walk a yard without treading on some of them, either 
rejoicing in God for mercies received, or crying out for 
more.’ From St. Gennis in Cornwall, we find him also about 
this period writing thus :—* Arrows of conviction flew so 
thick, and so fast, and such an universal weeping prevailed 
from one end of the congregation to the other, that their min- 
ister could not help going from seat to seat to encourage the 
wounded souls.’ From Birmingham he writes thus :—< It is 
near eleven at night. I have preached five times, and weak 
as I am, through Christ strengthening me, I could preach 
five times more.’ 

In 1744 we find him once more in America, preaching with 
his accustomed eagerness, and prosecuting his plan for the 
orphan school. Among the expedients for promoting its in- 
terests we are surprized to hear him notice the ¢ purchase of 
a few negroes.’ How is it that the eyes of religion did not 
sooner open upon the profligacy of this traffic in blood ‘—His 
solicitude for the souls of men at the same period is of a less 
questionable nature. He writes from America— JI have 
omitted preaching one night to oblige my friends, that they 
may not charge me with murdering myself ; but I hope yet 
(o die in the pulpit, or soon after I come out of it. Weak as 
f was, and have been, I was enabled to travel eleven hundred 
miles, and preach daily.’ 

Upon his return to England, in 1748, his first acquaintance 
with lady Huntingdon was formed. An anecdote is recorded 
at this period of his life of another notable individual, so char- 
ecteristic of the man, that we cannot help extracting it. ‘The 
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earl of Chesterfield, with a whole circle of grandees, attended 
to hear him preach at lady Huntingdon’s. Having heard him 
once, they desired to hear him again. < I therefore preached 
again, he says, ‘ in the evening, and went home never more 
surprized at any incident in my life. All behaved quite well, 
and were in a degree affected. The earl thanked me, and 
said, ¢ Sir, I will not tell you what I shall tell others, how I 
approve of you.’ Wr. Whitefield adds, ¢ In all time of my 
wealth, good Lord deliver me 

In the interval between this time and 1756 our biographer 
carries him through the greatest part of England, Wales, Ire- 
land, and America. Inthe year 1754, he was detained for a 
time at Lisbon, and witnessed the solemnities of Easter in the 
Roman church. The effect of this pageantry upon a self-con- 
stituted reformer even of the reformed, may be conceived.— 
Something, he says, he did learn from the preachers at Lis- 
bon ; and the authority of, perhaps, one of the most impres- 
sive preachers that ever mounted the pulpit is upon this point 
worthy of attention. ‘ The action of the preacher is,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘ graceful.’—‘ Vividi oculi—vivide manus—omnia 
vivida.’——Perhaps our English preachers would do well to be 
a little more fervent in their addresses. They have truth on 
their side, why should superstition and falsehood run away 
with all that is pathetic or affecting ‘’—The testimony borne 
by Hume to the talent of Mr. Whitefield’s own pulpit ad- 
dresses is stated in a note, and is too curious to be passed 
over. ‘ He is,’ said Mr. Hume, ‘ the most ingenious preach- 
er | ever heard. It is worth while to go twenty miles to hear 
him.’ He then repeated a passage which he himself had 
heard. ‘ After a solemn pause, Mr. Whitefield thus address- 
ed his audience :—‘ The attendant angel is just about to leave 
the threshold and ascend to heaven. And shall he ascend and ~ 
not bear with him the news of one sinner, among all this mul- 
titude, reclaimed from the error of his ways?’ To give the 
greater effect to his exclamation he stamped with his foot, 
lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and, with gushing 
eyes, cried aloud—‘ Stop, Gabricl ! stop !—ere vou enter the 
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sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news of one sinner 
converted to God.’ 

In 1762, his frame appeared for a time to be sinking under 
his exertions, but he soon resumed his work. Upon his re- 
covery, he writes to express his joy at being able, as he terms 
it, to take the field again. ‘ Mounts,’ says he, ‘ are the best 
pulpits, and the heavens the best sounding boards. Oh for 
power equal to my will, I would fly from pole to pole pub- 
lishing the everlasting gospel of the Son of God ” 

In July 1769, he embarked the seventh and last time for 
America, and, at length, in the rapid career of his voluntary 
apostleship, broke down prematurely as to age, under his ac» 
cumulated burthens. We shall dwell for a moment upon his 
character and qualifications. 

It is to be expected that a man so admired and condemned 
should have very opposite portraits presented of him to the 
world ; and, in fact, according as prejudice has turned the 
glass one way, or enthusiasm the other, his virtues and talents 
have been diminished or magnified at pleasure. 

Forty years may be supposed to have pretty much cleared 
the medium through which he is contemplated, and we may 
now hope, in some measure, to see and to paint him as he re- 
ally was. He was then, we think, truly devout; a man of 
boundless zeal, of warm feelings, of great honesty, of singular 
disinterestedness ; and, as to talents, of prodigal imagination, 
a dexterous reasoner, and a considerable orator ; on the oth- 
er hand, he was impatient, without foresight, sometimes high- 
minded, insensible of the worth of discipline, occasionally 
harsh, restless, coarse in his taste, enthusiastic in his judge- 
ment of events, and often in his explanation of scripture. 
These opposite qualities not only met together in his mind, 
but existed there in very large proportions. He was a man 
made upon a gigantic scale ; his very defects were mascu- 
line and powerful. He reminds us of one of those stern fig- 
ures which cross the eye in the landscapes of Salvator Rosa, 
extravagantly spirited, and wildly great. It is characteristic 
of such men to overleap difficulties, but then it is also charac- 
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teristic of them to overlook censequences ; and the fact is, 
that none have done more than Mr. Whitefield, and few have 
seen less what they were doing. He is gone, however, to a 
tribunal where, perhaps, the excesses of zeal are less severely 
punished than its deficiencies ; and the delinquencies of the 
head less visited than those of the heart. While he lived, the 
obstrusiveness of his faults might have inclined us to a judge- 
ment disproportionably harsh. But now that he is brought 
before us, like the kings of Egypt, for judgement, we must 


take care to administer deliberate justice, without forgetting 
the claims of charity. 








REVIEWm—FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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Hubert and Ellen, with other Poems, by L. M. Sarcenr. 
, Boston, C. Stebbins. 

SoMEWHAT more than two months have now passed since 
the publication of Hubert and Ellen; the thrill of delight, 
which attended its first perusal, may be supposed to have in 
some degree subsided ; yet the glow of rapture is still awak- 
ened, when we open it with the cold and listless indifference 
of a reviewer. There is something irresistibly fascinating 
in Mr. Sargent’s descriptive poetry. We are well aware that 
the criticism, which judges of the merit of every poem by 
the length of its lines, will reverse our decision. But we have 
yct to learn, that, because Dryden and Pope chose to write in 
iambic lines of ten syllables, every succeeding bard must 
shackle his imagination with the trammels of heroic meas- 
ure. Indeed we think the eight-syllable verse better calcu- 
lated for a descriptive poem, as it admits of more variety in 
construction, and renders the cesural pause less necessary in 
reading ; it is more smooth and melodious, and by being 
occasionally variegated with alternate rhymes, does not tire 
the ear with the continual recurrence of the same inflection 
of the voice. 

The style of Mr. Sargent’s poem is not unlike that of Wal- 


ter Scott; yet has a distinctness of character sufficient to 
VOL. I. 30 
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mark its originality. The story of Hubert and Ellen is intro- 
duced by the following note—“ The poem commences with 
the address of an old man to a stranger, who is supposed to 
be gazing at a maniac, reclining upon a grave, near which 
the old man is standing.” As there was here ample scope 
for fine poetical description, we regret that he did not intro- 
duce into the text every thing essential to the story. 

We shall not anticipate any part of the reader’s gratifica- 
tion by relating the story in our homespun prose ; but, by a 
few extracts from the poem, allure him to feast upon the 
whole. 

The first extract we shall lay before our readers is the de- 
scription of Ellen, and the dog Carlo, which is full of life. 
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“ Time fast has flown, since Ellen smil’d, 
Where, in a vale, beside a wood, 
Old Edgar’s lonely cottage stood ; 
Poor, widow’d Mary’s only child. 
For Edgar never liv’d to know 
Of Ellen’s hapless doom ; 
And, ere the days of Ellen’s wo, 
Thrice did the summer flow’ret grow, 
And thrice cold winter’s blast did blow, 
On Edgar’s lowly tomb. 
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Amid the valley lone, 
Where foot of mortal seldom came, 
Liv’d Ellen and the aged dame, 
In solitude, unknown. 
And, when old Edgar droop’d and died, 
Poor Mary’s wants were still supplied, 
By tender Ellen’s care. 


At early dawn, her little feet 

The dew, from off the pathway, beat, 

And water, from the brook, she drew : 

And oft she pluck’d the flow’r, that grew 
Upon the margin fair ; 

And still, while poor old Mary slept. 
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Smiling, towards her pillow crept, 

And gently plac’d it there. 
Then silent would she watch, the while, 
Her fond surprise and wak’ning smile. 


Next, with kind look and willing haste, 
She brought her mother’s slight repast. 
Then, o’er her neck, her kerchief threw ; 
Full well the signal Carlo knew, 

And, to the door, impatient, flew. 


Oft did he cast alternate look, 

From Ellen, to the little nook, 
Where high the birchen basket hung, 
Ere, from its place, she gaily took, 
And careless, on her finger, swung. 


And, o’er her auburn gay, 
Before she had her gipsy tied, 
That did, at best, but poorly hide 
Her fairy face and floating pride ; 
His frequent bark would loudly chide 
Her ling’ring step’s delay. 


Scarce, on the string, she placed her hand, 
Ere Carlo would in silence stand, 
With forward head, and upward ear, 
The sound of lifting latch to hear ; 
And body back, and foot before, 

And eye, intent, upon the door. 

And Ellen scarce the bobbin drew, 
Ere, o’er the threshold, Carlo flew, 
And swiftly shot along the lawn, 

With eagle’s speed; nor had she more 
Than dropp’d the latch, and clos’d the door, 
Ere Carlo down the hill had gone. 

And, scarce she left the threshold stone, 
Ere he had swam the breok below, 

And climb’d the cliff, and, on its brow, 
Paus’d, and look’d back, on Ellen’s way, 
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Shook, from his locks, the water spray, 
And bark’d again, to chide delay. 


And, when, with lily foot unshod, 

Across the shallow brook, she trod, 
Again he sped, for then he knew 

The path, that Ellen would pursue. 
And, when she gain’d the ridge’s height, 
Carlo was fairly out of sight. 


And thus, with health and sweet content, 
Fair Ellen pass’d her early hours, 

Nor yet e’er op’d her eyes, on sorrow ; 
Save once, but long those tears had dried ; 
*T was, when her father, Edgar, died. 


And thus, with basket at her side, 
Carlo and little Ellen went, 
In search of herbs, and fruits, and flowers ; 
And, homeward, with the little store, 
At even, sought the cottage door. 
Then, to the village, on the morrow, 
Carlo and little Ellen came, 
And sold them, to the village dame. 


With slower step, then Carlo trod, 
And proudly sought the village road ; 
For well he constru’d, what did mean 
The decent plaid and bonnet green. 


It was a pleasant thing, to see 

Ellen, at even, merrily, 

When length’ning shadows, o’er the lea, 
Call’d home the ploughman wearily ; 
‘Tripping, with lightsome steps, along, 
While, half untied, her bonnet hung ; 
And Carlo, marching close before, 
With lifted head, the basket bore. 


And truly it was fair, to see 
Old Mary’s kind and greeting smile, 
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That more than paid for Ellen’s toil. 
And, when her little gains she show’d, 
And laid upon her mother’s knee, 

And smiling, said, ¢ ’tis all for thee ;’ 

The tear, down Mary’s cheek, that flow’d, 
To Ellen’s heart was far more dear, 
Than worlds of wealth and costly gear.” 


The following passage is true to nature, and exemplifies 
variety in the versification. 
“ Gentle stranger, have you never, 
Musing, upon your lonely pillow, 
Given a sweet, a silent hour, 
To mem’ry dear ? 
Whose living wand, with magic pow’r, 
Can bring so near 
Your native land, beyond the billow ; 
and show so clear 
Dear early scenes, that time would sever ; 
And paint the friend, now sunk forever, 
With hand so true, 
That long lost friend, and distant home, 
And scenes of youth before you come, 
In present view ? 
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‘If such an hour you never knew, 

Ah, then indeed you ne’er can know, 
Why, down my cheek, this tear does flow, 
When, on my mem’ry rushing, come 
Dear thoughts of Mary’s humble home. 
The peaceful look, the greeting smile, 
The brook, and hill, and hawthorn green, 
That grew, beside the lowly cell, 

And Ellen’s gentle voice, and mien, 

My poor old heart with sorrow swell, 
And of its kindest tears beguile.” 


There is something eminently pathetic in the following de- 
scription of the death of “ poor old Mary.” 
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“ Upon her bed, old Mary laid ; 

Her hands were clasp’d, as if she pray’d. 
But soon I mark’d, though piercing cold, 
No blaze the cottage hearth did hold ; 
And Carlo, couch’d, beside the bed, 
With piteous whine, and lifted head. 


“ One eager glance did plainly show, 
Her wither’d chin had sunken low. 
And, in her eye, half op’d, half clos’d, 
The silent look of death repos’d. 

Her last sad tear had ceas’d to flow, 
And, frozen, on her cheek, did stand. 
And, when I lightly pass’d my hand, 
With trembling haste, upon her brow, 
My palm did seem on mountain snow !— 
Wanderer, have you ever seen, 

Half hidden, in the lowland green, 
The bashful lily of the vale ; 

One single bell, upon a stem ? 
Whose fragrance, floated on the gale, 
Whose lustre brighter grew 
When closer to the flow’r you came, 

And gaz’d, with nearer view ? 

- And, when you rais’d its little head, 
More fragrance and new lustre shed ; 
And, when releas’d, resum’d again 
Its humble air and modest mien ? 


«« And have you torn away the flow’r, 
The plaything of an idle hour, 
And thrown it lightly by ? 
And did you e’er at, parting, view 
The stock, on which the lily grew, 
And mark, how soon the feeble stem, 
Dishonor’d of its only gem, 
Would droop, and pine, and die ?” 
We shall make but one more extract, in which the misery 
of Ellen is illustrated by a figure most exquisitely beautiful. 
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“Oh! twas a piteous thing, to see 

The little Ellen’s misery. 

For fever’d blood and constant care 

Had strangely shorn her flowing hair. 
That eye, whose glance did once reveal 
Whate’er her gentle soul did feel, 

That hazel eye did strangely glare, 

And, in its socket, sunken low, 

Now told of nought, but wild despair. 
Care’s anxious hand had stamp’d, e’en now, 
Its checker’d signet, on her brow. 

Her cheek, deep lin’d, by streaming woes, 
Display’d, by fits, the fev’rish rose, 

And pallid lily, sadly fair. 

And, when the hectic strife was o’er, 
Then, on her cheek, the rose no more 
Strove, ’gainst the pale usurper’s pow’r ; 
The lily sat, in triumph there. 

Scarce aught remain’d, by which, to know 
*Twas Ellen, but the tale of wo....” 


We have endeavored to be faithful in giving Mr. Sargent’s 
own punctuation in the preceding extracts; but, should a 
comma have escaped us, its absence will not be lamented 
where such exuberance of supernumeraries remain. 

The remaining poems in the volume are short. “ The 
Trial of the Harp,” it was remarked to us by a friend, is a 
fascinating little fancy piece, but perhaps a little too etherial. 
“ Billowy water” was first published at Boston in the Palla- 
dium ; it was afterwards published in the London Courier, as 
the original production of an English clergyman, whose name 
we do not now recollect. Mr. Sargent has now laid claim to 
his property, and we feel a degree of national pride in deciar- 
ing it to be unquestionably his. The following are the con- 
cluding stanzas— 


“ Bill’wy water, roll along ! 
While far I mark thy various way : 
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Thy murm’ring stream, thy torrent strong 
Life’s varying tide display. 


First, its infant waters flow, 
Through verdant dale, and flow’ry mead ; 
Where lilies of the valley blow, 
And fairies softly tread. 


Glassy now its bosom seems ; 
But Av’rice, soon, and bubbling Pride 
Pour in their tributary streams ; 
And swell the little tide. 


Swift the manly torrent pours, 
In frothy billows, proudly tost, 
And, ’midst life’s troubled ocean, roars, 
Till all, in noise, is lost.” 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


BY ¥$. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 
—— 


LECTURE THE THIRD. 
ELECTRICITY. 


ELEecTRicITY, as one of the most potent agents by which 
the material world is influenced and affected, claims an early 
attention in the order of this Course, and is adopted as the 
subject of the present Lecture. This subtle, strong and as- 
tonishing power is diffused through every part of creation 
with which we are acquainted, penctrating the inmost reces- 
ses of bodies, and producing (according to the circumstances 
by which its operations are governed,) the most beneficial, or 
the most disastrous effects on objects within its sphere of ac- 
tion. That it is matter, and not a mere property, or the effect 
of some cause, as sound is of a solid body, is evident from a 
varicty of facts established by the test and experience of our 
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senses. Its action on the organs of hearing, fecling, smell- 
ing, seeing and tasting, produces effects similar to such as 
proceed from other material causes. We hear, see, feel, 
smell, and taste the electrical fluid ; and the distinct quali- 
ties of the sensations it produces, are marked and distinguish- 
ed in all their specific peculiarities, in a manner that can 
leave no deubt on the mind with respect to their nature and 
origin. After having been once perceived and experienced, 
they will always be detected on a repetition of their appear- 
ance, and cannot be mistaken for any other phenomena, by 
the most superficial observer. The electric fluid, whether 
darting in lightning from the clouds, or silently operating in 
the atmosphere, or collected by the excitation of a glass cy- 
linder, is a substance, sui generis, of a peculiar nature, and 
possessed of peculiar properties. 

What was the anima mundi of the ancients ? The Psyche, 
or universal mundane soul of Plato? That, which they ig- 
norantly called the soul of the world,—the operative cause of 
of life and motion, Franklin has, in our days, proved to be elec- 
tricity. 

In contemplating the system of creation, says a modern 
philosopher, we perceive three kinds of fluids, of extreme 
subtilty, and very much allied toeach other. These are fire, 
light, and electricity. The proofs adduced in favor of their 
identity are various and striking. If it be true, that no more 
causes are to be assigned for effects, than are sufficient to ac- 
count for their phenomena, it séems rational that the three 
substances just mentioned should be considered as different 
modifications of the same fluid. The rays of light collected in 
the focus ofa lens, act on solid matter with more force than the 
most violent blaze ofafurnace. Metals which yield with the 
ereatest reluctance to the ordinary methods of fusion, melt in 
an instant, and the diamond itself is dissipated in smoke under 
this intolerable degree and accumulation of solar heat. Com- 
mon fire, like that of the sun, will promote vegetation and ripen 
fruits. Electrical heat, like that of the sun, consumes combus- 
tible substances, deflagrates metals, causes gun powder to ex- 
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plode, accelerates evaporation and germination, and whether at 
rest, or in motion, is in its nature and operations, so analogous 
to fire and light, that there seems no valid objection to the hy- 
pothesis which assumes a common cause for them all. 

Many experiments have been instituted to prove the identi- 
ty of lightning and the electrical fluid. Dr. Franklin remarks, 
that their appearances agree im the following important partic- 
ulars, viz. giving light; color of their light ;—and here it may 
be noticed, that the color of the spark from the conductor, or a 
battery, indicates its degree of strength—so it is with the flash 
ofthe thunder storm. The whiteness of both is of an intensity 
and peculiarity of lustre that surpasses description—and is al- 
ways occasioned by a violent condensation of the fluid—and, in 
proportion to that condensation, is the energy and effect of its 
operation. In the regions of the air, where the atmosphere is 
attenuated to the rarity of the Boylean vacuum, the electric 
fluid is pale and diluted ; it sometimes plays in lively corrus- 
cations; but never assumes the shape, or darts with the fury, 
which we behold in the vicinity of our earth, when it destroys 
the lives of animals and scatters the materials of our habita- 
tions towards all the winds of heaven. Other resemblances 
are noted, in the crooked direction of the spark; its swift mo- 
tion ; being conducted by metals ; noise of explosion ; sub- 
sisting in water and ice ; rending bodies it passes through. 
Here, it may be well to observe, that animals are sometimes 
killed by lightning without their bodies being apparently in- 
jured by the stroke. In this case, Beccaria supposes that the 
lightning does not really touch, but only produces a suddet 
vacuum near them, and the air rushing violently out of their 
lungs to supply it, they cannot recover their breath again: 
and in proof of this opinion, he alleges, that the lungs of such 
as are killed in this way, are always found flaccid. But, te 
put the matter of inquiry beyond doubt, Dr. Franklin, in the 
summer of 1749, by means of an electrical kite, actually drew 
down lightning from the clouds, and with the fluid thus col- 
lected, performed all the experiments that are usually exhib- 
ited with a glass globe or cylinder. 
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But, to draw the lightning from the clouds with impunity, 
has not been the privilege of every philosopher. There is 
something of Promethean audacity in the attempt; and as 
the experiment is always attended with danger, there seems, 
since the question for which it was originally instituted, is 
decided, little necessity to incur the penalty of too bold an in- 
tercourse with the electrical powers of the upper regions. 
The fate of Rickman, a Russian philosopher, who perished 
by lightning which he attracted with his rod, affords a serious 
lesson of caution to the daring electrician. Darwin de- 
scribes the melancholy catastrophe in the following emphatic 
lines. 

“ Nymphs! on that day ye shed from lucid eyes 
Celestial tears, and breath’d etherial sighs— 


When Rickman rear’d, by fearless haste betray’d, 
The wiry rod in Niera’s fatal shade. 
Clouds o’er the sage with fringed skirts succeed, 
Flash follows flash,—the warning corks recede ; 
Near and more near, he eyed with fond amaze, 
The silver streams, and watch’d the sapphire blaze,— 
Then burst the steel,—the dart electric sped, 
And the bold sage lay number’d with the dead. 
Nymphs ! on that day ye shed from lucid eyes 
Celestial tears, and breath’d etherial sighs ! 


In prosecuting our inquiries into the system of nature, we 
shall often have occasion to remark the incidents by which 
philosophers have been led to reflections and calculations, 
which have terminated in the most important discoveries. I 
have already, in a former lecture, noticed the circumstances 
which furnished a clue to disclose the mystery of the celestial 
motions, and enabled Newton to confirm the system of Co- 
pernicus by the unanswerable argument of geometrical de- 
monstration. . The accidental discovery of the loadstone by 
an obscure shepherd, furnished a guide for mariners on the 
ocean, and such a guide as no science, however subtle or sub- 
lime its speculations may be, could ever have obtained for 
the adventurous navigator on the trackless deep. The per- 
sen who first amused himself with the effect of excited am- 
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ber on a feather, little supposed that the object of bis amuse- 
ment was the basis of a science which should teach men how 
to disarm the clouds of their lightning, divest the storm of its 
terrors, invigorate the debilitated animal frame, and reani- 
mate the body apparently deprived of the principle of life ! 

The term electricity is derived from the Greek word elec- 
tron, amber, because the first electrical appearances were ob- 
served in that substance. 

he electric fluid proper to any body, when in its natural 
state, is equally diffused through all its parts. But the grand 
fountain, is the earth. On turning the cylinder of the ma- 
chine, the rubber 1s deprived of its’ natural portion of elec« 
tricity, and unless it has a communication with the earth, can 
part with no more, and if a spark be drawn from the prime 
conductor, all electrical appearances will cease. On this ac- 
count, a chain is attached to the rubber, by which constant 
supplies are obtained. Ifthe chain be removed to the prime 
conductor, so as to destroy its insulation, and the knuckle be 
held near the brass ball at the back of the rubber, a spark 
will be drawn from the part, and it will then be negatively 
electrified, having imparted a quantity to the rubber, and the 
fluid will be received irom the ground, through a person thus 
circumstanced, so long as he continues in that situation, and 
the machine is in motion. | 

‘Two hypotheses seem to divide the attention of electricians. 
They are those of Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Eales—both have 
their advocates, yet neither is allowed to be sufficient to ac- 
count for every electrical phenomenon. I shall give a brief 
sketch of their most remarkable points, and endeavor to as- 
sign satisfactory reasons for adopting the hypothesis of Dr. 
Frauklin in this Course of Lectures. 

Although Mr. Adams, one of the warmest advocates of the 
theory oi a double current, always mentions it as the theory 
of Mr. Eales, if any honor be really due to its author, we must 
in justice award itto M. Du Fay. Itis still better, however, 
to distinguish the two theories by names which the general 
consent of the learned world has rendered technical and 
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scientific. The theory of Du Fay, as supported by Mr. 
Eales, is called “ vitreous and resinous’’—the other, first sug- 
gested by bishop Watson, but illustrated and confirmed by 
Dr. Franklin, is denominated “ positive and negative.” 

In the first theory, the vitreous and resinous, it is supposed 
that there are two distinct electrical fluids—repulsive with 
respect to themselves, but attractive of one another. This 
definition, in its present form, though correct, is rather ob- 
scure ; and as the principle is the same in both theories, ] 
shall endeavor to explain it before I proceed further. [lec- 
tricities of the same name repel,—of contrary names, attract 
each other—that is, if two bodies electrified vitreously, or 
positively, be brought near together, they repel each other— 
or two bodies resinously or negatively—they, also repel each 
other—-but a body vitreously, or positively electrified, will 
attract one resinously, or negatively electrified, and vice ver- 
sa. So in magnetism, the north poles of two magnets repel 
—they will not adhere on being brought into contact—but 
the north pole of one magnet, attracts the south pole of anoth- 
er, and vice versa. 

In the theory of the vitreous and resinous electricity, it is 
supposed that these two fluids are equally attracted by all 
bodies, and exist in intimate union in their pores; and that in 
this state they exhibit no marks of their existence. The fric- 
tion of an electric by a rubber, separates these fluids, and 
causes the vitreous electricity of the rubber, to pass to the 
electric, and then, to the prime conductor of a machine, while 
the resinous electricity of the conductor and the electric, is 
conveyed to the rubber: and thus, the quality of the electric 
fluid, possessed by the electric and the rubber, is changed, 
while the quantity remains the same in each. In this state of 
separation, the two electric fluids will excrt their respective 
powers ; and any number of bodies, charged with either of 
them will repel each other, attract those bodies that have less 
of each particular fluid than themselves, and be still more at- 
tracted by bodies that are wholly destitute of it, or loaded 
with the contrary. According to this theory, there is a dou. 
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ble current—one fluid passing to an electrified conductor 
from any subject presented to it, whilst the same quantity of 
the other flui? passes from it ; and when each body receives 
its natural quantity of both fluids, the balance of the two pow- 
ers is restored, and the bodies are unelectrified. 

This theory is warmly advocated by Mr. Symmes, Mr. 
Kales, and Mr. Adams, the latter of whom, in the violence 
of his zeal to establish a favorite doctrine, often forgets his 
candor, and sometimes his good manners. Asa specimen of 
his disposition to investigate, take the exordium of his exam- 
ination of the Franklinian theory. 

“ It was not my intention at first, to have particularly notic- 
ed the defects of this theory ; but as some late writers have 
endeavored to conceal its errors, either by giving up some of 
the most essential parts, or by endeavoring to bend facts and 
accommodate them to this theory, it became necessary (o 
point out a few of its defects and inconsistencies. Many 
parts thereof, I conceive, would never have been accredited, 
if-it had not been necessary for party furfioses, to establish 
the author’s reputation as a philosopher.” 

The Franklinian, or positive and negative theory, supposes 
that the operations of electricity depend on the action of a sim- 
ple homogeneous fluid. That the electric matter violently 
repels itself—but attracts all other matter. When bodies 
possess their natural share of this fluid, or such a quantity as 
they can retain by their non-attraction, they are then said to 
be in an unelectrified state ; but when the equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, and they either acquire an additional quantity from 
other bodies, or lose part of their own natural share by com- 
munication ¢o other bodies, they exhibit electrical appear- 
ances. In the former case, they are electrified f/us or posi- 
tively ; and in the other, negatively or minus. ‘This electric 
fluid moves with great ease in those bodies which are called 

conductors, but with extreme difficulty through those which 
are non-conductors. It is also supposed, that electrics, or 
non-conductors, always contain an equal quantity of this fluid, 
so that there can be no surcharge or increase on one side, 
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without a proportional decrease or loss on the other, and as 
the electric does not admit the passage of the fluid through 
its pores, there will be an accumulation on one side, and a 
corresponding deficiency on the other. Then, when both 
sides are connected by proper conductors, the equilibrium 
will be restored, by the rushing of a fluid from the overcharge 
ed surface to the exhausted one. Thus, also, if an electric 
be rubbed by a conducting substance, the electricity is only 
conveyed from one to the other, the one giving what the other 
receives ; and if one be electrified positively, the other will 
be electrified negatively, unless the loss be supplied by other 
bodies connected with it, as in the case of the electric and in- 
sulated rubber of a machine. Bodies differently electrified 
will naturally attract each other until they mutually give and 
receive an equal quantity of the electric fluid, and the equili- 
brium is restored between them. 

The learned and ingenious Dr. Young, bishop of Clonfert, 
has in his analysis of Natural Philosophy considered the hy- 
potheses of Franklin and Eales, with much attention, judge- 
ment and candor. He cuntends that the electric fluid, is not 
a homogeneous body. For in general, in combustion, the 
presence of oxygen is necessary ; but in the electric dis- 
charge, light and heat are both extricated without the aid of 
oxygen: for when the discharge is made in oxygen gas, the 
gas suffers no diminution either in bulk or quantity—the only 
alteration that the discharge oscasions, is an increase of tem- 
perature. And it is also certain, that the discharge can be 
made in fixed air and azotic gas. On this account, Franklin’s 
hypothesis of a simple homogeneous fluid is pronounced inad- 
equate to account for all the phenomena of the electric fluid. 
The advocates of the other theory, seem to have considered 
merely the existence of a double current, without any suppo- 
sition of the chemical action of these different powers on each 
other ; for if different gases or powers come into an unlon, 
that union cannot take place, without the destruction of their 
individuality—If the fluids be homogencous, they will merely 
increase the quantity of substance ; if not homogeneous, thei: 
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union will produce a new substance, with properties different 
from those of their constituent bodies. ‘The hypothesis of a 
double current, is at least, as inadequate as Dr. Franklin’s to 
account for the light and heat which are generated by the 
electrical discharge. 

Remainder next month. 
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THE MORAL CENSOR...No. V. 


Sun, gallop down the westlin skies, 
Gang soon to bed, and quickly rise ; 
O lash your steeds—-post time away, 
And haste about our bridal-day ; 
And if you’re wearied, honest light, 
Sleep, gin ye like, a week that night ! ALLAN RAMSay, 
Tuar Phebus, after exerting his best speed to gratify the 
wishes of an enamored pair, is entitled to a good sound slum- 
ber, no one who has ever had his bones shaken in a mail- 
coach, will dispute or deny. Our gentle Shepherd, and his 
tender Lassie, while they urge the sun to haste about their 
bridal-day, very naturally look forward with pleasure to the 
sweets of repose after so much hurry of expectation, and imr 
patience of desire. Martinus Scriblerus humorously notices 
the request of two absent lovers :— 


“ Ye Gods ! annihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy.”— 


Considering that only space and time were to be done away, 
that these inamoratas might be brought together, we cannot 
but pronounce the wish as modest and reasonable as could be 
expected from romantic lovers. We find Allan Ramsay’s 
“‘ cooing ones” rather more simple and pastoral, than the hero 
and heroine of the buskin invocation which we have quoted ; 
and there is an arch way of coaxing the ruler of day, in the 
address of the Caledonian pair, which is charmingly evincive 
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of their real fervency of affection. The wishes of lovers, are 
ever warm, active and impatient. They grow ardent from 
opposition. Every thing that impedes their gratification, be- 
comes odious and hateful. The anger which they occasion, 
is not mere resentment on account of an imaginry or real inju- 
ry sustained by the fancied or actual sufferer :—no ;—it is 
absolute madness. It is a tornado—impetuous and irresisti- 
ble. Nothing can stop its progress—it rages until it is ex- 
hausted by its own tempestuous turbulence. Our design in 
extracting from the works of a favorite bard, the passage 
which is prefixed as a motto to this paper, originated in a de- 
sire to admonish our readers, that they, as well as simpler 
ones, are every day as fooolish, in wishing away their time. 
“ Time is money,” said a famous economist—why then wish 
away treasure ? How ridiculous we are, to conceive every 
moment tedious, and desire to have it annihilated, that occurs 
between the commencement of a speculation and its termina- 
tion ; as if no other object worthy of rational pursuit could be 
found to occupy the interval ! Foolish indeed,—when we re- 
flect, for a moment, on the uncertainty of all human prospects 
and hopes, and that the chance is nearly equal, whether the 
event of a plausible scheme will gratify our ambitious or ava- 
ricious wishes—or involve us in disappointment and ruin. 
The consummation of earthly plans is, by prudent men, as 
much to be dreaded as desired ;_ since, such is the fallibility 
of human judgement, that our expected blessings may proye 
the heaviest of evils. Where we looked for happiness, we 
may meet with misery. The anxious merchant is frequent- 
ly rewarded for his confidence, with protested bills ;—the sol- 
dier often “ catches a tartar” instead of taking a prisoner ;— 
the seaman, while exulting under a press of sail and a fine 
nine-knot breeze, chances to bump his vessel on a sunken 
rock ; and the lover, who has teased the sun to work on 
“double tides,” sometimes, wishes the object of his impa- 
tience, when obtained, any where—except within curtains. 
He then reverses his song, and sings— 
VOL, f. 32 
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Sun, gang thee up the eastlin skies, 

Get out of bed and quickly rise, 

Lash on thy steeds, make no delay, 
The devil take my bridal-day ; 

Come cheer my spirits, honest light, 
For I have had a wretched night. 
—My spouse, the best of wives (I swear, 
To keep the peace and save my hair,) 
When we should go to bed to sleep, 
Gives her glib tongue full licens’d sweep ;— 
* My trunks are empty—not a gown, 

That is not known to all the town, 

My hat, or bonnet, or my veil, 

Might figure in a rag-fair sale, 

While Mrs. Blowsy, when she goes 

To church, at me cocks up her nose, 

And every upstart Miss of school 

Turns my whole dress to ridicule. 

Didn’t you promise when we wed, 

On every night to go to bed 

At ten o’clock, except when friends, 

In pity to our candle ends, 

Should ask us out to dance or dine, 

Kind to our dollars, wax and wine ? 

And now, you cold unfeeling lout, 

You almost every day dine out, 

And, like a cruel tiger, leave 

Your kind good wife at home to grieve ;—- 
For this Ileft poor Peter Brown, 

And half the gay gallants in town, 

Pass’d with disdain the Sunday rows, 

Of envying belles and sighing beaux ;-—— 
For this, I turn’d a deafish ear, 

To settlement,—ten thousand clear, 
Which Mr. Smink resolv’d to pay,— 

The night before be ran away. 

You grudge your butcher and your baker, 
And wish me with the undertaker : 
Yes,—how you-strive with every art, 

To break your poor Maria’s heart, 

And look—unmindful of my roaring, 
The drunken beast’s asound and snoring.” 
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This a curtain lecture, in which the provocation of the 
husband is carried to its highest pitch, in which the wife is 
supposed to be irritated beyond all bearing. That her clo- 
quence should not have had the power to keep him awake, 
is a circumstance that nearly justifies the coarseness of her 
language. How he should happen to recollect the contents 
of her lecture, when it was delivered after he was asleep, can 
only be accounted for, by presuming that the good lecturer 
sang a second part of the same tune for his amusement in the 
morning ; or, what is more likely, that the good man lay ina 
state of mere somnosency, until the tempest had spent its 
rage, and, like a fractious child, cried itselfto rest. Whether 
her complaints are well or ill founded, is a question to be set- 
tled betwixt her and her husband. This isasecrious domestic 
affair ; and “ the stranger who passes by and meddleth with 
strife that does not belong to him, is like one who taketh a 
dog by the ears”—very foolish ;—so we will be wise and let 
italone. We have introduced this lecture, merely as a speci- 
men of what too often takes place in scenes, which should be 
devoted to harmony, to happiness, and to love. We will ven- 
ture to assert, that discontent and misery, are most frequently 
to be found in the houses of those, who, while candidates for 
marriage, were noticed by their acquaintance as impatient 
lovers. How different is the elysium of chaste and refined 
affection, from the regions of sensuality and passion ! I can- 
not conclude this paper ina manner more acceptable to every 
reader of taste and true sensibility, than by adding the follow- 
ing lines, by Sir Thomas Fitzesborne. ‘They are part of a 
beautiful epithalamium ; and his wife was the subject of his 
elegant eulogy. 

“ Blest with sense, with temper blest, 
Wisdom o’er thy lips presides, 
Virtue guards thy generous breast, 
Kindness all thy actions guides. 


Every homefelt bliss is mine, 
Every female grace is thine, 
Chaste deportment, artless mein, 
Converse sweet and heart serene. 
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Sinks my soul with gloomy pain, 
See, she smiles, ’tis joy again ;— 
Swells a passion in my breast, 
Hark ! she speaks and all is rest. 


Oft as clouds my path o’erspread, 
Doubtful where my steps should tread, 
She with judgement’s steady ray, 
Marks and smooths the better way.” 





— 





SPIRIT OF FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
—+— 
Literal copy ofan Epitaph in Frimley Church Yard. 

Fino to her word she ever stood, 

And always kept her promise good, 

Nor dar’d to change the thing she swar’d 
Whatever pain or loss she bar’d. 

Ready Wit. 

Some company in Ireland disputing relative to the quick- 
ness of reply ascribed to the lower orders of that country, it 
was resolved te put the matter to the test, in the person of a 
clown, who was approaching them. 

«“ Pat,’ said one of the gentlemen, “if the devil were to 
come, and be determined to have one ef us, which do you 
think he would take ?” 

“ Me to be sure.” 

‘ And why so ?” 

‘¢ Because, he knows he can have your honor at any time.” 


National Character. 

A wit, illustrating the difference of national character be- 
tween the Scotch and Irish, said, “ An Irishman is always. 
calling you out—a Scotchman is always taking you in.” 

Magdalens. 

A French bishop preaching, exclaimed, “ A Magdalen 

present! sheis looking at me. I will not mention her name; 
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but I will throw my book at her.” He raised his arm as if to 
throw, and all the women in the church duckee their heads. 
«¢ What,” said he, “ a// Magdalens ?” 


On the Marriage of Mr. Merry and Miss’ Wise. 


To be merry and wise is an axiom true, 

That will carry you cheerfully all the world through : 

But ’tis no easy"matter the means to devise, 

To be at once properly merry and wise : 

Thus Miss, who was Wise for a long twenty years, 

Is no longer Wise, now she Merry appears, 

And Merry’s but Merry in name, he’s so sad, 

That since he’s got Wise, he declares he’s got mad. 

The following epitaph on Robin Hood was lately taken 
from the tombstone in Kirklees plantation, adjoining the park 
and hall in Yorkshire :-— 


Hear underneath dis lait] stean 
Laz robin earl of Huntington. 
Ne’er arcier az hie sa geud 
An Pipl kauld im robin Heud. 
Sick utlawz as he an iz men 
Vil England nivr si agen. 
Obiit. 24. kal. Dekembris. 1247. 


Sean 


Epitaph on the late George Frederick Cooke. 


The devil sends us Cooks, they say ; 

Mere Cooks to roast, perhaps he may, 
To boil or fricasee ; 

Such common kitchen stuff may swarm, 

But when will fre as fervid warm 
Another Cooke like thee ! 


Was there no sage in herbs to save— 
No éaim to snatch thee from the grave— 
The cooks of cooks restore ? 
None. The rich,feasts that Shakespeare’s pen, 
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That Macklin gave the sons of men, 
Shall be recook’d no more. 


Rum fellow ! may some jug, we pray, 
Full shortly animate thy clay— 

Still may it bumpers share ; 
Oh! may thy jovial spirit glide 
Securely o’er some nectar’s tide, 

And help to ¢oas¢ the fair. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


“ The good humor is to steal ata minute’s rest—Convey, the wise it 
call; steal! a jso for the phrase.” Shakspeare. 


True Nobility. 

Rank, titles, grandeur, are mere earthly baubles. The 
treasures of an upright heart are the only treasures that moths 
may not corrupt, or thieves break into and steal. The refine- 
ments of the mind are, indeed, what constitute nobility of de- 
meanor, and cannot be dispensed with: they polish with high- 
er lustre than any court etiquette ; they give that native ele- 
gance which has superior charms to any that can be acquired. 

Books. 

There is perhaps no manner of making an acquaintance 
half so delightful, as through the medium of an agreeable 
book. The passages ofthe work which accord with the feel- 
ings of those of the persons engaged in its perusal, fill the 
mind with an agreeable idea of the harntony, which may sub- 
sist between two human beings that have never met, and that 
perhaps never may mect in this world. And there is some- 
thing so ineffably gratifying to the heart, in feeling assured 
that some other is in unison with our own, that the idea dif- 
fuses at once, a serenity and fullness of enjoyment over our 
minds, which tnust fora time shut out all regrets for the past; 
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and all anxieties for the future; this, however, cannot last 
long ; some reality breaks the enchantment, and recals us to 
the cares of life. 


Images of time and eternity. 


There is something attractive in the contemplation of a 
river ; it is not indeed so vast, so sublime, as that which we 
experience, when gazing on the boundless expanse of the 
world of waters—the mighty ocean; but it is more analogous 
to the mind of man in its mortal state—the one is the image 
of life, the other of-eternity. 


. Gratitude. 

A heart accustomed to grateful emotions, avoids that arid 
desolation, which is the most insupportable torture the human 
mind can feel; and the being who refers all events to the 
great First Cause, possesses a staff of comfort which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 

Taste. 

If an attachment to the Muses diminishes our chance of 
wealth, it also lessens our desire for it. Taste is perhaps the 
best corrective of avarice ; and that, probably, is one reason 
why, in commercial states, it is so little esteemed. 

The Muse and Mammon cannot be worshipped at the 
same altar. A love for the arts excludes all grosser pas- 
sions from the soul. Taste is the angel, that drives the mo- 
ney changers out of the temple of Mind, and leaves it to the 
possession of every human virtue. 

The reason why the quarrels of poets and painters acquire 
more notoriety than those of any other profession, explained. 

Lawyers, divines, and physicians, may indulge themselves 
for years, in all the virulent variety of legal, clerical, and 
medical animosity, and the public suffer them to fight it out, 
without any disposition to attend, or attempt to interfere ; 
but the sparrings of the Muses are interesting to all the am- 
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ateurs of intellectual pugilism : the arena of taste is always 

crowded with curiosity ; for whatever may be the cause of 

the quarrel, the combat is sure to be productive of sport. 
An author's ofiinion of a Critic. 

The critic is the nightmare of Genius, that haunts his im- 
agination, disturbs his dreams, and sits heavy on his hopes. 
The critic is a despot, that regards originality as an insur- 
rection against established law, and suppresses even the de- 
sire of glory in the apprehension of digrace. 





Lines worked on a hearth-rug. 
Fair one, take heed how you advance, 
Nor tempt your own undoing ; 
If you ’re too forward, (fearful chance !) 
A spark may prove your ruin ! 











DETACHED THOUGHTS. 


—— 

Ir is unpleasant, but useful, to know ourselves; agreeable, 
but dangerous, z:0¢ to know ourselves. 

The height of ridicule in a presumptuous fool, is the affec- 
tation of modesty. 

The world pardons our faults when we know them; our 
good qualities and our virtues, when we know them not. 

Labor is a better resource than pleasure, against ennui. 

Let us be happy to-day, provided it does not prevent our 
being so to-morrow. 

It is nature that makes us happy, not fortune. 

Fly all pleasures which may be followed by repentance ;— 
aud taste none to satiety. These are the two rules of a wise 
man, in the choice and use of his pleasures. 

There is sometimes as much inconvenience in zot follow- 
ing bad advice, as in following it. 


———2 +e 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


( Continued from page 191.) 


oo 


LETTER VIII. 

RENOUNCING promiscuous gallantry, Jupiter at last grew 
faithful to Juno, and for eight whole days burnt for her with 
all the fire of love. In the evening of the eighth day, he was 
walking in a lonely wood, admiring his own prodigious virtue» 
when he encountered two young vestals. These were Latona 
and Asteria, daughters of Titan Coeus. Jupiter accosted 
them: the sisters blushed ; but as their characters were dif- 
ferent, Asteria ran away and Latona remained. In similar 
cases itis very difficult to know what todo; for if you take to 
flight, beware of a false step! and if you stay, something 
worse may happen. In effect, Asteria fell into the sea, and 
Latona soon became a mother. 

Outraged beyond all patience, Juno raised against her the 
serpent Python, who pursued her without relaxation. Latona 
no where found refuge from the monster: the Earth had 
promised Juno not to give an asylum to her rival. But while 
this compact was forming, Asteria, whose corse, wandering in 
the waves, had been changed into a floating island by Nep- 
tune, which he named Delos, heard her sister’s complaints. 
Arrived on the borders of the ocean, Latona could no longer 
escape from the formidable Python : at that instant the isle of 
Delos floated towards her, received her in its verdant arms, 
and glided back from the shore. 

Alone in this asylum, Latona made herself a hut of the 
branches of the palm tree. Far from faithless men, far from 
jealous women, she lived there in peace. Solitude is pre- 
cious to the unhappy ; it is for them almost happiness ; but 
at that sad moment, in which racking pains warn deceived 
beauty that she is becoming a mother, in this moment, of ten- 
derness and terror, how cruel is it not to have one friend upon 
earth to wipe away the starting tears ! 

VOL, I. 33 
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Such was the distress to which Latona was reduced; but 
nature assisted her with strength and reflection : she support- 
ed herself against the trunk of a tree, and produced Diana. 
This daughter of Jupiter, being scientific by intuition, suc- 
cessfully aided her mother in bringing Apollo into the world. 
Exhausted by bodily anguish, Latona slept: during her re- 
pose the isle of Delos reapproached the shore, and the god- 
dess, after awaking, took the road to her father Cceus. In 
this painful and solitary journey, she carried her two infants ; 
the sweet burthen did not fatigue her, for when you become 
a mother, you are endowed with strength. 

To avoid the fury of Juno, Latona quickened her steps, and 
was naturally threatened with a milk-fever. Arrived in Ly- 
cia, near a lake, she begged some water of the peasants, who 
were laboring on its shores ; they refused it to her, and, in re- 
venge, she changed them into frogs. 

Escaped at last from the wrath of Juno, Latona peaceably 
educated her children. Proud of acknowledging in them the 
blood of the Thunderer, she exalted her offspring above those 
of the neighboring princes. This pride was very natural to 
a mother, and Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, possessed the 
same weakness: she preferred her children to those of the 
goddess. Her riches and her power rendered her still more 
insolent. 

Enraged at her scorn and vantity, Latona armed Apollo and 
Diana with her arrows, “ Go,” said she to them, “ revenge 
your mother. My injury is yours.” 

Animated with their mother’s fury, they penetrated into the 
palace of Niobe, and pierced with their fatal darts, even in her 
presence, her sons, her daughters, and her husband. Sinking 
under the weight of her grief, Niobe was changed into a statuc, 
from which tears are still seen to flow. 

Such were the sorrowful consequences of maternal blind- 
ness. When my Emilia becomes a mother, she need not 
dread a fate like this. Should her children possess, by hered- 
itary right, her features, her heart, her mind, she may love 
them, she may praise them; no austere censor will then blame 
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her for idolizing in them all those charms, which to-day we 
adore in their mother. Adieu ! 


LETTER IX. 

I must now discourse to you of the son of Latona, who was 
known and adored under the names of Apollo, of Phoebus, and 
of the Sun. Even in his infancy, Apollo was presented at the 
celestial court : Jupiter acknowledged him, and Juno gave 
him a gracious reception. The young deity made the most 
of this favor, and became the god of Light. It is Apollo, 
therefore, who guides that car, which, till I see you, my Emi- 
lia, rises tardily from the other hemisphere, and when I am 
with you, returns there too swiftly. Upon the above-men- 
tioned occasion, he took the name of Phcebus ; but, like al] 
fortunate courtiers, having abused his power, he was driven 
away by cabal, recalled by intrigue, and became wise by ex- 
perience ; as I am going to show you. 

You know that Apollo is the god of the Fine Arts, and it is 
for that reason fable represents him under the figure of a 
young beardlessman. Jupiter is somewhat stricken in years; 
but his son, in defiance of time, preserves the charm of youth. 
In fact, kings, and even gods, grow old; but talents never. 
Apollo had invented medicine ; Esculapius, his son, and 
scholar, exercised this miraculous art upon the earth. Nev- 
_ ertheless this Esculapius in spite of his divine science, would 
have cut a very bad figure amongst our modern physicians. 
He neither went his rounds in a carriage, nor spoke a jargon 
that nobody understands ; besides which, he always cured and 
never killed. Nay, his abilities went still further, for he re- 
animated the dead : but these miracles cost him his life. 

It was whispered to Jupiter that Esculapius usurped his 
prerogative, and the king of gods struck him with a thunder- 
bolt. Desperate with the loss of his son, Apollo flew to the 
isle of Lemnos, penetrated the inmost caverns of Vulcan, and 
pierced with his arrows the Cyclops, by whom the thunder 
was forged. Vulcan ran to Olympus, lame as he was, com- 
plaining bitterly of this violence : Venus took the side of her 
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husband, persuaded every god to be of her party, and, ceding 
to their importunities, Jupiter cast Apollo down from heaven. 

The son of Latona, despoiled of his greatness, was reduced 
to keep the flocks of Admetus, and found in this sweet and 
peaceable life, that happiness, which he vainly sought in the 
celestial court. Wandering all day through meadows enam- 
elled with flowers, this ingenious shepherd made the arts 
flourish in the bosom of study : these brothers of Love are 
the children of Leisure and Solitude. But the talent which 
soon became most dear to him, was that of music. He saw 
Daphne ; and then he invented the lyre, to sing his passion, 
When we love truly, Oh ! how feeble seems the expression 
of sight, speech, music, or poetry ! This lyre, composed of a 
tortoise shell, strung with seven cords, beneath the hand of 
Apollo emitted the most enchanting harmonies. The wails 
of Troy were in succeeding times raised by the sound of that 
divine instrument. Apollo sung, and the stones were seen 
moving forward, self-impelled, and arranging themselves in 
proper order. It is said, that one stone, upon which Apoilo 
had frequently rested his lyre, rendered a melodious sound 
whenever it was touched. 

Daphne, alas ! was insensible to music ; she disdained the 
sighs and songs of Apollo. Some people say this arose from 
an excess of virtue ; others assert that she was secretly in love 
with the beautiful 2.epherd Leucippus ; and I honestly con- 
fess myself of their opinion. At tender eighteen, when a 
beauty is deaf to the voice of love, be sure she has always a 
good reason for her cruelty ; and that, if she flies one lover, 
it is for the sake of another. Upon this principle Apollo 
should have renounced his pretensions; but hoping much 
from constancy and time, he pursued Daphne for a whole 
year. Often did he try to arrest her speed by saying, “« Ah! 
cruel beauty ! stay, stay in pity; I am regent of Parnassus, I 
am the son of Jupiter, lL ama poet, physician, chemist, bota- 
nist, painter, musician, dancer, grammarian, astrologer ; I 
Unwise Apollo ! when next thou wouldst bend the 


stubborn heart of beauty, speak not of thyself, but of her 
charms, 
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Apollo ought not to have been ignorant of this term of 
rhetoric, since lie was the god of orators. But alack-a-day ! 
a poor lover says all that he thinks, without sufficiently con- 
sidering how he says it: disorder is his eloquence ; 2nd when 
the heart speaks, adieu to wit Thus Daphne was inexorable; 
but at length exhausted with fatigue, and ready to siuk, she 
implored the aid of the gods, who changed her into.a laurel. 

Apoile plucked a branch from this tree, made it into a crown 
for his head, and wears it tothis day. Hc is said to distribute 
similar wreaths to Genius. The laurel had two pecuiiar vir- 
tues ; the one was that of preserving the wearer from the 
thunderbolt ; the other that of disclosing truth in dreams, to 
such persons as placed its leaves under their ear. 

Apolio wept the loss of Daphne. He was seated under the 
shade of that fatal laurel, which hid her from his view, when 
Clitia came thither to walk. Clitia, daughter of Orchamp, 
king of Babylon, was not critically beautiful, but she had the 
delicate grace of a young and languishing flower ; she saw 
Apollo, blushed, and cast down her eyes: Apollo did the 
same. By turns they gazed on each other, their eyes met, 
their emotions increased to agitation. From that instant an 
avowal was superfluous ; their hearts had spoken in a look, 
and no longer needed the aid of words. 

The hour of happiness flies rapidly ; night approached, and 
they must separate ; they exchanged vows to meet again the 
next day at the same spot near the laurel —“ What!” you ex- 
claim, “ near this very laurel! under those branches through 
which Daphne yet breathes ?”—Yes, my Emilia, so evanes- 
cent js that passion which usurps the name of love ; it is only 
a pure and spiritual sentiment, which binds the soul of the 
lover to the disembodied spirit of his beloved ; and perhaps 
there are as few able to inspire as calculated to feel it. 

The following day Clitia prepared to keep her promise ; 
but as love’s first steps are always timid, she prevailed on her 
sister, Leucothea, to attend her; this indiscretion had most 
fatal consequences ; Clitia was more tender, but Leucothea 
more animated ; the one was fair, the other was a brunette. 
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The brunette soon burned for the lover of her sister, and less 
bashful than she, went one day alone to the place of meeting. 
At first Apollo evinced surprise ; but surprise was shortly 
succeeded by pleasure, and Daphne, the mute witness of this 
scene, saw with horror, that in every species of infidelity it is 
only the first step which costs any thing. Clitia, in search of 
her sister, came upon the faithless pair at a very unlucky 
juncture. Suddenly indignation and fury seized that heart, 
formerly so gentle. 

She flew to the palace of her father, revealed to him the 
crime of Leucothea, and conducted him to the retreat of the 
lovers. At that instant they were exchanging adieus ; Leu- 
cothea mixed tears with her kisses, and smiles with her tears, 
as she repeated that they should meet again on the ensuing 
day. Casting a timid glance around, she at length hastened 
away, with a heart palpitating between fear and pleasure: at 
the entrance of the wood she met her father. At this sight 
she remained mute and motionless; and the terrible Or- 
champ, taking her disorder for the proof of his dishonor, buri- 
ed her alive under the very laurel her crime had outraged. 
Clitia, struck with terror and remorse, took to flight. 

The next day brought Apollo to the wood. He saw no 
person ; he advanced with a passionate sigh, and darted his 
eager eyes into the depth of that desert, sad, and silent grove. 
He called Leucothea; Echo alone replied to his voice. Hard- 
ly had he set his foot on the tomb of Leucothea, than lamenta- 
ble accents, ascending from the ground, addressed him in 
these words. 

“ Stay! respect the ashes of her who perished because she 
loved too well. Thy feet now press that heart upon which 
thy head hath rested ;— they trample upon those charms, 
which, but till yesterday knew no other caresses than those 
of Zephyr. Oh, remember Leucothea! to soften her pun- 
ishment, come sometimes to the spot where she dwells, to 
nourish thy grief; then shail her etherial spirit mix with the 
air thou inhalest, and descend with thy breath to the bottom 
of thy heart !” 
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I will not attempt to paint the state of Apollo. He was mos 
tionless, like a mortal struck by lightning ; but at last his tears 
found way, and softened the agony of his grief. These tears, 
moistening the earth, penetrated to the body of Leucothea, 
and restored it to animation. She reappeared ; but under a 
new form ; and her lover saw a tree arise, from which pre- 
cious balms are extracted. 

Meanwhile Clitia, tormented by remorse, wandered towards 
the tomb of her sister ; at sight of Apollo she stopped. Sor- 
row and resentment by turns swayed her bosom ; but the god 
retreated from her with disdain, and by that blow terminated 
her punishment. A woman endures outrage and fury froma 
beloved object, but she sinks under contempt. 

Clitia, in expiring, became a feeble and pliant plant, the 
flower of which, incessantly turning toward the sun, seems yet 
to follow and importune her lover. It is from this circum- 
stance that in France we give it the name of tournesol. 

Adieu, Emilia! thou art my sun, I the fond flower, whose 
leaves flourish or fade as thou drawest nigh or recedest. 


(To be continued. ) 
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BAGATELLES. 


A REFLECTION FOR THE ILLIBERAL. 
A PERSON may not merit favor, as that is only the claim of 
man, but can never demerit charity, for that is the command of 
God. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

There is no such thing as an impartial representation. A 
looking glass, one might be apt to imagine, was an exception 
to this proposition, and yet we never sec our own faces justly 
inone. Itis gives us nothing but the translations of them. 
A mirror even reverses our features, and presents our left 
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hand for our right. This isan emblem of all personal reflec. 
tions. 
TITLES. 

Titles of honor are like the impressions on coins—which 
add no value to gold and silver, but only render brass current. 
DELICACY. 

The chaste mind, like a polished plane, may admit foul 
thoughts, without receiving their tincture. 
PUBLIC LIFE. 
Men are like plants—some delight in the sun, and others 
in the shade. 


HUMAN NATURE. 

There are two sorts of moral writers—The one represents 
human nature in an angelic light, and the other in a beastly 
éne—They are both wrong. Dr. Young hasa just sentiment 
in his Centaur, which reconciles these different writers. 
«“ We cannot think too highly of our natures, nor to meanly 


ef ourselves.” 


TRIFLES. 

It is in what the world reckons trifles that a good under- 

standing should most employ itself. Great occasions gener- 

ally direct their own operations, and but seldom occur ;_ while 

every day’s experience presents you with small cares suffi- 
cient to exercise your utmost prudence upon: Therefore, 


“ Think nought a trifle, though it small appear, 

Small sands, the mountain—moments make the year, 

And trifles, life. You care to trifles give, 

Or you may die, befure you learn to live.’ Dr. Younc. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





THE ACTOR’S EPITOME. 


BY AARON HILL. 


Tr comprehension best can power express, 

And that’s still greatest which contains the less ; 
No rank’s high claim can make the player's small, 
Since acting each, he comprehendsthem all ! 


Off, to due distance, half the stalking train ! 
Blots of a title your low tastes profane : 

No dull, cold mouther shares the actor’s plea, 
Rightly to seem, is transiently to be. 


Arduous the task, and asks a climbing brain ; 

A head for judgement, and a heart for pain : 

Ere sense imprest reflects adopted forms, 

A changeful nature shakes with borrow’d storms, 
Then strong mark’d passions signs external bear, 
And stamp assum’d distinctions on the player ; 

Joy, GRIEF, FEAR, ANGER, PITY, SCORN, and HATE, 
WoNDER, SHAME, JEALOUSY, and Love’s soft weight. 


'Fhese, when he paints, did he but first conceive, 
Each on his fancy weuld its image leave ; 
Thence ductile fibres catch the expressive spring 
And the eyes dart it, and the accents ring. 


You, who would joy’s triumphant pride express, 
What most you wish, imagine you possess. 
Strait flames th’ idea to the kindling eye, 

And every nerve in concord braces high : 
Treading on air, each joint a soul displays ; 

The looks all lightew, and the limbs all blaze. 


But you who act unhoping crier’s distress, 
Touch fancy with some home-felt wretchedness. 
Then slack’ning nerves the loose impression take ; 
Each sad look sickens ; the shock’d spirits break ; 
Dim falls the faded eye ;—the steps drag slow, 
And every heedless gesture heaves with woe. 


Fear is but active grief, avoiding pain, 
Yet flies too faintly, and avoids m vain : 
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While stagnant spirits, thick’ning as they spread, 

O’er the cold heart, crawls slow, the living lead. 

What though the eye’s prompt ray keen lightning dart ? 
Tis fruitless :—loos’ning fibres lame the heart. 


ANGER is pride provok’d beyond control, 

When some felt insult fires the smarting soul : 

Then the will’s warmth, repelling fancied shame 
Strings the nerves hard, and bid’s the eye-balls flame ; 
Then marks of menace air and face deform ; 

And short, thiek breathings paint the infelt storm. 


Piry is active sense of alien grief ; 

Think some dear dying sufferer begs relief : 
Aidful idea springs to succor woe, 

And every quivering sinew learns to glow, 
While mild as seeming saints, the sadd’ning face 
Flows into anguish with relenting grace. 


Scorn is cold anger, careless and at ease ; 

Calm sense of wrongs too harmless to displease ; 

Bold in undoubted safety, ’twould disclaim 
Defiance,—and with proud remission flame. 

Now smiles, now frowns,—yet both with eye serene ; 
And lets the nerves play loose with painless spleen. 


Hatrep is sullen fury long retain’d ; 

Tis willing mischief warily restrain’d : 

This to paint strong the back brac’d nerves should toii 
in fetter’d strain and heave in curv’d recoil ; 

While, with impatient frown, th’ averted eye 

Shuns the loath’d object it diedains too nigh. 


Pain-seeking jEALousy feels doubtful rage, 
Which trustful pity struggles to assuage ; 

Thence frets uncertain pain, with pensive glow, 
And look and action share divided woe. 

Sad, in the face, the heart’s felt softness reigns, 
While each tugg’d sinew angry vengeance strains. 


WonDER is curious fear—suppose by night, 
Some pale met spectre cross’d the moon’s dim light. 
Sudden the back’ning blood, retreating swift, 
Swells the press’d heart :—each fibre fails to lift : 
Lost in short pause arrested motion lies, 

And sense climbs doubtful to the straining eyes. 
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Love is at once intense and slack desire ; 

There hope inflames, while reverence cools the fire. 
Fear of repulse, bold sense of joy withdraws ; 
Looks in each accent ; and each movement awes. 
Soft, earnest looks breathe o’er th’ inclining face, 
And sinewy transport borrows shade from grace. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE PIGEON. 


A translation from Anacreon. 


WueEnce, O lovely pigeon, say 
Swiftly thus you wing your way ; 
Whence, smooth gliding thro’ the air, 
Such rich perfumes do you bear, 
Wide around thee, which you fling, 
From your odor-dropping wing ? 





Stranger, tell me who art thou, 
Why wouldst thou delay me now $ 
Me to go Anacrcon bade, 

Quickly to his beauteous maid, 
She whose magic glances dart 
Love to each beholder’s heart. 
Venus for a little lay 
Sold me to the bard away. 
Gladly I, as you observe, 
Thus my lov’d Anacreon serve ; 
Often does he say to me, 
~ Soon, my bird, I’! set thee free. 
Should he set me free to day, 
Yet I’d choose with him to stay. 
How could I endure to rove 
O’er the mountain, thro’ the grove; 
Perching in each shady wood ; 
Eating there my rustic food ? 
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Now I can partake of bread 

On his bounteous table spread. 

Peck it too in pastime bland 

From Anaceron’s willing hand. 

Free he gives me too to sup 

Wine from out his mantling cup ; 
And I drink with him—and gay 
Give myself to sport and play 5 
Round him fly in wanton rings, 

Or I shade him with my wings ; 
Then when slumbers o’er me creep, 
Sweetly on his lyre i sleep. 

You have all ;—now, stranger, go.— 
I have chattered like a crow. 


aD > Gime 


WINTER, 
From the French of J. B. Rousseau. 


Ye who with hasty pencil dare, 
The father of the storm depaint 
In guise of age, bow’d down with care, 
And slow, and languishing, and faint ; 
Ah tremble at the chast’ning rod - 
Of the inexorable god. 
What can his wrath assuage ? 
Terror he to heaven can bear ; 
Titanian might cannot compare, 
With the least effort of his rage. 


Stronger than Alcmena’s son, 


By him the headlong streams are bound ; 


The fury of his breath alone, 
Can shake the solid ground. 


Over earth, at his command, 
Unchain’d, the raging north winds rove ; 

He stays the threat’ning thunder brand, 

Pois’d in the hand of Jove. 





M. W. 
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But tho’, when comes thy threat’ning hour, 
We sometimes tremble at thy power ; 
Thy advent still with joy we greet, 

Parent of joy and leisure sweet. 


Hearts long disjoin’d ’tis thineto reunite ; 
Dispel the anxious sigh, the moping spleen ; 
To festive joys and sparkling bowls invite ; 
And wake with raptures new the mimic scene. 


The loveliest seasons seasons are of pain, 

But thine the season of the laughing pleasures ;— 
Let Flora of her painted flowers be vain, 

And jolly Bacchus boast his purple treasures ; 
Let yellow Ceres show her frequent heaps— 
Winter, thy hand their golden harvests reaps. 


The gods that rule the wave, the sky ; 
The sun, the earth, the air, 

All labor, as the seasons fly, 
Thy triumph to prepare. 


It is thy hand alone can join, 
Bacchus, Love, Hilarity ; 
Powers, whose pleasures ne’er combine, 
But, Winter, when they reign with thee. | Mf. W. 





HYELLA. 


From the Latin of Andreas Naugerius. 


As Hyella once wandered thro’ spice-bluoming bowers, 
And wove with the lily the odorous rose ; 

Young Cupid she caught as he lurk’d mid the flowers, 
And bound with the wreaths, which those flowers compose. 


He struggled at first, and with fluttering wing, 

His chains strove to loosen—but when on his sight 
From her bosom of snow flash’d the beauties of spring ; 
From her features such charms as the gods might delight; 
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When he breath’d the perfumes, from her tresses that flew, 
Such as happy Arabia breathes from each grove ; 

‘¢ Go seek a new boy,” he cries, “ mother, adieu ! 
The breast of Hyella ’s the station of love.” M. W. 





THE PENITENT. 


from the French. 
Tu lady finish’d her confessions, 
And straight, to punish her transgressions, 
Behind the altar, which was nigh, 
The priest had dragg’d her silently, 
And ’gan to strip her there no doubt 
To whip those vile transgressions out. 





Her spouse, who hidden near the place, 
Had pitied much her woful case, 
Came forth from out his secret station, 
Proffering for her, In commutation, 
His breech and back for flaggeliation. 


Her husband’s aid, so kindly proffer’d, 

His wife accepted soon as offer’d. 

“¢ My fears and weakness,” cried the dame, 
“ Are great, they fill my heart with shame ; 
But spouse is of a sterner mood, 

Endued with strength and hardihood ; 

Then lay on well, my dear Confessor ; 

You know I am a great transgressor !” M. W. 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


ee 


Boston Cheatre. 


Feb. 1. Votary of Wealth(1)—Wedding Day. 
S. Wonder—Perouse. 
5. Much Ado about Nothing(2)—Yes or No? 
8. As You like it(3)—No Song no Supper. 


(1) With these pieces, the first engagement of Mr. and Miss Holman 
was completed. ‘The comedy is the production of Mr. Holman; we had 
not an opportunity of seeing it, but report speaks highly of its merits, as 
well as of the whole performance. 

(2) Mr. Holman’s Benedick, that compound of the “ wit, the humorist, 
the gentleman, and the soldier,” next to Lord Townly, is the character we 
think best suited to his talents of any in which he has appeared. He 
plays it with ease, life and spirit. The manner in which he communi- 
cates the challenge to Claudie, is very fine. The Beatrice of Miss Holman 
possesses an infinite deal of humor. The Here of Mrs. Young was inter- 
esting. We cannot omit to notice again the excellence of Messrs. Dick- 
enson and Entwisle in Dogberry and Verges. Mr. Roberts deserves honor- 
able mention for a few lines spoken very well in the character of Antonio. 

(3) The manner in which this very pleasing comedy of the immortal 
bard was performed, was creditable to all concerned. We say all ; 
though we by no means like the excess of mimicry, with which Mr. Hol- 
man delivered the seven ages. The imitations of the respective ages were 
faithful, but there may be too much of a good thing. As he has the rep- 
utation of a scholar, we were not a little surprised to hear him give the 
The description of his 


English sound of the letters in the word “ sans.’ 
interview with Touchstone, “ a fool, a fool, 1 met a fool i’ the forest,” was 
given with less laughing than is usual, and ina style more consistent with 
the character of “ the melancholy Jaques.” 

Mr. Entwisle was not perfect in the words of the text, but had a good 
conception of the character of Touchstone. He is to be commended for 
omitting many of the obscene expressions with which the part is defaced. 
Wher this gentleman does himself justice, we know of no comedian that 
is more deserving of universal approbation. , 

Miss Holman played Rosalind with much spirit and animation. Celia, 
by Mrs. Wheatly, was very respectable. 

The style in which the wrestling was conducted, in the first act, was 
supremely farcical. The scene had better be omitted, than be thus ex- 
posed to ridicule. “® 
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10. School for Scandal(4)—W eathercock.(5) 
12. As You like it(6)—Valentine and Orson. 
15. Macbeth(7)—The Purse. 


(4) Sheridan’s elegant comedy, the School for Scandal, introduced Me. 
Dickenson in a new character, Sir Peter Teazle, which did him great credit 
It has been thought by some of the play-going people, that, from the se- 
cession of Mr. Bernard from our theatre,the School for Scandal must be laid 
aside ; but we think Sir Peter found as good treatment in the person of 
Mr. Dickenson as he could reasonably wish. In consequence of this new 
cast, Mr. Entwisle stept into the shoes of old Crabtree, and left the part 
of Moses, the little Jew broker, to Mr. Barnes. Neither Mr. Young nor 
Mr. Holman gave satisfaction in the brothers, Sfosepb and Charles Surface. 
The former was really a man of sentiment, and did not let the cloven foot 
of hypocrisy appear to the audience. The latter was much too formal 
and precise, for the young and thoughtless Charles. We have never seen 
this character performed with so much justice to the original, as by Mr: 
Duff. 

(5) In the farce of the Weathercock Mr. Spiller appeared in Tristram 
Fickle. It was the best we could expect in the present company ; but, 
though passably well received, was not what we dave seen. 


(6) The last night of Mr. and Miss Holmam’s performance. The lat- 
ter, as Rosalind, spoke the original epilogue in a very pleasing and interest- 
ing manner, and was complimented with more distinct and uniform ap- 
plause than we have ever before witnessed on a similar occasion. 

Some of the inferior parts of this play were ably sustained. Master 
Drake, a lad of very clever talents, discovered no smail share of judgement 
in the character of Sy/vius. Mr. Barnes in the still less important part of 
William, and Mrs. Barnes in Audrey, were severally entitled to our “ good - 
report.” 


(7) Mr. Cooper, after an absence af some years, appeared in Macbeth, 
He was cordially greeted by an audience, though not overflowing, yet 
respectable in point of numbers. Either from the fatigue of a journey, 
or carelessness, or, what is very probable, from want of discernment in 
ourselves, we thought his AZacheth did not equal in execution its former 
merits. He was either imperfect in the words, or intentionally altered 
the text; the former of which we hope is the fact, as we should rather 
suspect him of negligence, than convict him of bad taste. But notwithstand- 
ing any little verbal inaccuracies, “ the spirit” of Shakespeare “ shines 
through” him, and we hai! with rapture his return to our stage. 

That the ghost of Banguo, (having nothing to say, and being supposed 
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17. Rule a Wife and have a Wife(8)——Darkness Visible. 
19. Hamlet(9)——How to Die for Love. 





visible to no eye but that of Macbeth) should not make his appearance in 
the banquet scene, is an opinion, which, as Launce says, “ a team of horse 
shall not pluck from” us. rn 

Mrs. Powell’s person is seen to great advantage in Lady Macbeth, and 
her performance such, probably, as we may not at present hope to see ex- 
ceeded. 

During the second act of the play, the news was received of the splen- 
did victory of Commodore Bainbridge over the British frigate Java. It 
was announced from the stage by Mr. Powell, and honored with reiterat- 
ed shouts from the audience. 

(8) There is no character in which Mr. Cooper appears, that has given 
more general satisfaction to all classes of men, learned and unlearned, than 
that of Zeon, in the Rulea Wife and have a Wife of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
It is, probably, his chef dcuvre. His talents shine with such an equal lus- 
tre, from beginning to end, and the two opposite characters of an ideot 
and a finished gentleman, are supported with such philosophical accuracy, 
that nothing but hypercriticism can find a spot in the picture. If,where 
the whole is so brilliant, 2 part can be found to go beyond the rest, it is 
in the third act, where he makes a tender of his advice to Margerctta, and 
the following scene, in which he “ casts his cloud off, and appears himself.” 

Mrs. Young has the art to gild every thing she toucl.es ; and, as it was 
said of Goldsmith, she “ touches nothing, that she does not adorn” —Var- 
garetta, a character not calculated to incite the good will of the audience, 
appeared, in her hands, stripped of half its deformity. :stifania, no more 
grateful to the eye of delicacy than the last mentioned, was played in as 
decent a manner as possible, by Mrs. Powell. 

(9) The public have so often witnessed the excellence of Mr. Cooper’s 
Hamlet, that to bestow éncomiums on it at this time,may be thought su- 
perfluous. It is four years since we had seen him in the character ; dur- 
ing which time he appears to have studied it with more than common 
industry, and performs it with a corresponding degree of improvement. 
If any fault can be found with it, it is his apparent ambition to discover 
new readings in the text, which, it must be confessed, are sometimes of 
doubtful propriety. 

We have but one complaint against Mr. Dickenson’s Polonius, videlicet , 
instead of reading to the king and queen Hamlct’s letter to Ophetia, he de- 
livers the first part of it as the extemporaneous product of his own imag- 
ination, 

Vou. 1, 35 
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22. Othelio(10)—Huzza for the Constitution—Lovers’ 
Quarrels. 
24. Gamester—Huzza for the Constitution—Blue Devils. 
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Mrs. Young played Opbelia with dehcate sensibility, and amiable gen- 
tleness, and was, in every acceptation of the phrase, a“ pretty Ophelia.” 


rA 


Of the rest, if we “ think no worse of them, than they of themselves, 
they may pass for very good men.” 

(10) The preceding observation on Mr. Cooper’s Hamlet is applicable 
to his Othello ; and his improvement in the latter has been pursued with 
more successful industry than in the former. Those exquisite scenes in 
which Jzyo works upon the gentle nature of the Moor, may rank among 
the very best of his best performances. The last scene, Mr. Cooper con- 
ducted with great judgement, and with as strict regard to delicacy as its 
nature will permit. 

Mr. Young deserves praise for his attempt to perform Jago ; but he 
will not expect to shine in a part in which so few have succeeded even 
tolerably. It certainly was a very “ honest Jago.” 


a ee 


There is but one scene in which Michael Cassio is of much weight, 
and this Mr. Robertson performs with credit. He might. however, in- 


At 


crease its interest, and do more justice to the character, by displaying a 
deeper sense of remorse for the conduct which had dishonored his office. 

After the play, a naval spectacle was exhibited, in honor of the anni- 
versary of the birth of GENzRaL WasuincTon, and of the late brilliant 
naval victory of Commodore Bainbridge. At the close of the spectacle, 

Mr. Spiller introduced a song, called Yankee Chronology, being a recapitula- 
tion of some of the leading events during our revolutionary and present 
war. 
at % aaa + a 
; ENGLISH THEATRICAL. 
On Saturday, the 10th of October last, the new Drury- 
Lane Theatre was opened. The committee having offered 
a premium for a poetical address suited to the occasion, a 
great number were sent in ; ‘the successful one was the pro- 
duction of Lord Byron. 

A volume of burlesque ‘ Rejected Addresses’ soon after 
appeared, in which the poet made himself and the public ve- 
ry merry with the mortified feelings of the unsuccessful can- 
didates. The volume bears undoubted proof of its being the : 
offspring of that facetious wag George Colman the younger 
We extract from it the following, entitled 
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_ PUNCH’S APOTHEOSIS., 
BY T. H. | 
Rhymes the rudders are of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses. HvupBipras. | 
Scene draws, and discovers PUNCH on a throne, surrounded by Lear, Lady Mac- i 
petTH, Macsetu, OTHELLO, GEORGE BARNWELL, HaMLet, GuostT, 


Macueatu, Juciet, Friar, APOTHECARY, ROMEO, and FALSTAFF.— 





Punch descends and addresses them in the foliowing 


RECITATIVE, 
As manager of horses Mr. Merryman is, 


So I with you am master of the ceremonies,— 


nee: jin acres Soaks RTI 


These grand rejoicings, let me see how name ye em f 
Oh, in Greek lingo ‘tis E—pi—thalamium. 
October’s tenth it is, toss up each hat to-day, 


near Ss Ea 


And celebrate with shouts our opening Saturday. 

On this great night ’tis settled by our manager, 

That we to please great Johnny Bull should plan a jeer, 
Dance a bang up theatrical cotillion, } 
And put on tuuetul Pegasus a pillion ; 

That every soul, whether or not a cough he hag, 

May kick like Herlequin, and sing like Orpheus, 

So come, ye pupils of Sir John Gallini, 

Spin up a tetotum like Angiollini ; 

That John and Mrs. Bull from ale and teahouses, 

May shout huzza for Punch’s Apotheosis ! ! 
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They dance and sing. 
AIR.—“ Sure such a day.” Tom Tuums. 
Lear, 
Dance, Regan, dance with Cordelia and Goneril, 
Down the middle, up again, poussette, and cross ; 
Stop, Cordelia, do not tread upon her heel, 
Regan feeds on coltsfoot,and kicks like a horse. 
See she twists her mutton fists like Molyneux or Beelzebub, 
And t’others clack, who pats her back, is louder far than Hell’s hubbub. 
They tweak my nose, and round it goes,! fear they’ll break the ridge of it » 
Or leave it all just like Vauxhall, with only half the bridge of it. 
OMNES. 
Round let us bound, for this is Punch’s holiday, 
Glory to Tomfoolery, huzza! huzza! 
Lapy Macseru. 
! kill’d the King, my husband is a heavy dunce, 
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He left the grooms unmassacred, then massacred the stud. 
I love a long glove, for mittens, like kings evidence, 
Let truth with the fingers out and wont hide blood. 
MacBerTu. 
When spooneys on two knees implore the aid of sorcery, 
To suit their wicked purposes they quickly put the laws awry, 
With Adam ! in wife may vie, for none could tell the use of her, 
Except to treat for golden pippins hawk’d about by Lucifer. 
OMNES. 
Round let us bound, for this is Punch’s holiday, 
Glory to Tomfoolery, huzza! huzza ! 
OTHELLO. 
Wife, come to life, forgive what your black lever did, 
Spit the feathers from your mouth, and munch roast beef ; 
Jago he may go and be toss’d in the coverlid, 
That smother’d you because you pawn’d my hankerchief. 
Geo. BARNWELL. 
Why, neger, so eager about your rib immaculate ? 
Milwood shows for hanging us they’ve got an ugly knack o° late ; 
If on beauty, stead of duty, but one peeper bent he sees, 
Satan waits, with Dolly baits, to hook in us apprentices. 


OMNES. 
Round let us bound, for this is Punch’s holiday, 


Glory to Tomfoolery, huzza ! huzza ! 
HaMLert. 
i'm Hamlet in camlet,my ap. and perihelia, 
The moon can fix which lunatics makes sharp or flat, 
I stuck, by ill luck, enamour’d of Ophelia, 
Old Polony like a sausage, and exclaim’d “ Rat! Rat!” 
GuostT. 
Let Gertrude sup the poisoned cup, no more I'll be an actor in 
Such sorry food, but drink home brew’d of Whitbread’s manufacturing. 
MAcuEATH. 
Vl Polly it, and folly it, and dance it quite the dandy O, 
But as for tunes I have but one, and that is Drops of Brandy Q. 
/ OMNES. 
Round let us bound, for this is Punch’s holiday, 
“ Glory to Tomfoolery, huzza ! huzza! 
JULIET. 
I'm Juliet Capulet, who took a dose of hellebore, 
A hell-of-a-bore I found it to put on a pall, 
FRIAR. _ 
And I am the friar who so corpulent a belly bore. 
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APOTHECARY. 
And that is why poor skinny I have none at ail. 
RoMEO. 
i’m the resurrection man of buried bodies amorous. 


pA aia eA NaS AS on tO 


FALSTAFF. 
I’m fagg'd to death, and out of breath, and am for quiet clamorous. 
For though my paunch is round and staunch, I ne’er begin to fill it ere } 
Feel that I’ve no stomach left for entertainment military. 
Omnes. a) 
Round let us bound, for this is Punch’s holiday, ql 
Glory to Tomfoolery, huzza! huzza ! [ Exeunt dancing.} 








MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &C. 





I 


Literary Jntelligence. 


Tue Select Reviews and Spirit of Foreign Magazines, 
which has been for several years published in Philadelphia, 
by E. Bronson, is now edited by Washington Irving, Esq. of 
New-York, under the title of Analectic Magazine. 

The American Review for October (the materials for which, 
the editor informs us in an advertisement, were certainly pre- 
pared in October last,) contains a review of Mr. Sargent’s 
“ Hubert and Ellen,” which was not published till some time 
in December. 

J. Belcher, Boston, has lately published “ A Selection of 
English Epigrams, extracted principally from the British and 
American Journals ; and comprising the most valuable of 
those contained in the British Martial ; with some originals.” 

Original Tales, a work intended for the instruction of chil- 
dren, has been lately published by C. Callender, Boston. 

The first volume, new serics, of the Historical Collections 
of Massachusetts, is in the press of John Eliot, Boston. 

Mr. John Melish, a foreigner, has published at Philadel- 
phia, “ Travels in the United States of America, in the years 
1806, 1807, 1809, 1810, 1811, including an account of passa- 
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ges betwixt America and Britain, and travels through Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Upper Canada. Iilustrated by eight 
maps. In two volumes.” 

Remarkable YJnecivents, ec. 


-Fracas.—A serious affair took place on Saturday evening, 
in Water-street, Norfolk, between some Spanish and Ameri- 
can sailors. ‘The former, about twenty in number, having 
been roughly handled by our sailors in a fracas the preceding 
evening, came ashore expressly, it is said, to be revenged ; 
for which purpose, they had provided themselves with knives, 
and soon provoked their adversaries to an affray, who, not 
suspecting treachery, attacked only with the weapons which 
nature had giventhem. Ina few minutes six of the Ameri- 
can sailors were stabbed, one of whom died on the spot, and 
another it is thought cannot survive. This was done before 
the guard could repair to the scene. They however arrived 
in time to secure the greater part of the murderers, whom 
they rescued from the enraged populace, and committed to 
prison. ) 

SHocxine.—On the night of the 2d inst. the house of Levi 
Crippen, of Perfield, N. Y. was burnt, and with it his six chil- 
dren, the oldest about 9 years, the youngest an infant about 
seven months. The parents, it is said, were both from home 
nearly a mile. ! 


Trisure ro Vator.—On Thursday Feb. 16, at 12 o’clock, 
Commodore BarnsprinGeE landed at the Long-wharf, Boston, 
from the frigate Constitution, amidst salutes from the North- 
end Artillery Company at Hancock’s-wharf, and the Washing- 
ton Artillery at Long-wharf. He was received at the landing 
place by Commodore Ropcers, Capt. Hutt, Gen. WELLES; 
and other gentlemen of distinction, and escorted to the Ex- 
change Coffee-house by the New-England Guards. On his 
quitting his barge, and at short intervals, till he reached the 
Coffee-house, the assembled citizens greeted him with re- 
peated huzzas. The concourse of people occupied nearly the 
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whole space from the end of the wharf to the Coffee-house, 
and it was with difficulty the escort penetrated. On the ves- 
sels in the harbor, across the wharf and street, and from many 
stores, &c. were exhibited that flag which his services have 
contributed to honor. On one ensign, which was extended 
across State-street was inscribed the names of Hutt, Jonzs, 
DecaTur and BaInBRIDGE. 

Lt. Gen. Histop, taken in the Java, presented Com. Bain- 
BRIDGE with a very elegant sword on parting with him, as a 
compliment for his magnanimity and humanity towards the 


prisoners. 
ee dl 


Dbituarp Motices---Deaths in the United States. 


Sourn Caroiina.—At Spartanburg, Mr. Robert Jamison, 
at the advanced age of 104 years. He was born in Antrim 
county, Ireland, from whence he emigrated to America. In 
1755, he landed in Philadelphia, and resided in Pennsylvania 
till about thirty years ago, when he emigrated to S. Carolina. 
His eye-sight began to fail him at the usual time of life, but 
was restored to him in his latter years, so much so as to be 
able to read any common print without the aid of spectacles. 
His hale constitution gradually gave way, and he sunk into 
the arms of death without a groan. 


Nortn Caroiina.—In Person county, Ambrose Arnold, 
105—In Lamberton, Joseph Smith, of Dedham, Mass. 


TrnNESSEE.—In Nashville, Capt. William Rickard, a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, and an officer in the U. S. army dur- 
ing and since the revolution. 


Inpiana.—At Fort Winchester, Lt. Col. Timothy E. Dan- 
ielson, of the 17th U. S. regiment. 


New-Yorx.—In Qrange county, Gen. James Clinton, 
brother of the late vice-president of the U. S. and father of 
the honorable Dewitt Clinton. He was in his 76th year, and 
a distinguished officer in our revolutionayy war—In Schenec- 
tady, Rev. Cornelius Bogardus, 35—In Plattsburgh, Lieut. 
Francis Cogswell, of the 11th U.S. regiment—At Champlain, 
Capt. Richard Caldwell, of the 25th U. S. regiment. 


Massacuusetrs.—In Roxbury, Hon. John Read, 85—In 
Wilbraham, Jonathan Ely, 99, leaving 123 descendants—In 
Shirley, William Longly, 75—In South-Hadley Dea. Enoch 
W hite—In Weston, Capt. Isaac Jones, 85—~In Medford, Sam. 
uel Buel, postmaster, 55—JIn Boston, Thomas “Uamb, mer- 
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chant, 58; John Skinner, 80; Edward Lincoln, 48; Hon, 
Theodore Sedgwick, LL.D. one of the justices of the su- 
preme judicial court of Massachusetts ; Mr. Conway Lane, 
printer, 34. *Feb. 14. Rev. John Eliot, D. D. pastor of the 
New North congregational church, in the 59th year of his 
age, and 34th of his ministry ; Mr. William Barnes, of the 
Theatre, 38. 


* Forgive, blest shade ! this friendly zeal to save 
Virtues like thine from the oblivious grave ; 
Not with vain hope thy monument to raise 
On the weak basis of a mortal’s praise ; 
Nor yet to give, with still a vainer aim, 
Thy modest merit to the voice of fame ; 
Thy open hand, when want implor’d relief ; 
Thy feeling heart, that sooth’d the tear of grief ; 
Thy pleasing converse, sentiment refin’d ; 
Thy warm benevolence for all mankind ; 
No—let thy virtues in our bosoms rest, 
To life’s last hour indelibly impress’d, 
While dear remembrance breathes to heav’n this sigh, 
Grant us like him to live, like him to die ! PALLADIUM. 








Correspondence. 


Errata.—The reader is requested to correct in the Grig- 
inal Poetry, in our number for December, the following er- 


rors, which escaped notice. In page 153, first stanza, last 
line but one, read 


And fant those far-fam’d fields to view. 
Page 155, Lines to a Young Lady, last line but one, read 
And ne’er were they view’d by a heart that could fonder. - 


In our last number, page 217, line fourth, for difference read | 


deference. 
Page 223, line 17, read 
Thy foes rejoice in, or thy friends deplore. 

A correspondent wishes us to publish details of the pro- 
gress of the war. It is our intention to give a chronological 
account of political events at the close of each volume, which 
will probably include all that he desires. 

“ Facetie Comice,” is received. The suggestions of the 
writer will be attended to. 

“ W. M.” is requested to continue his favors. 
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*Twas on the hour when night re - - - treat - 





vapours slow were eeting, Morning glimmers in the | 
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winds and beating rain; Cold,  unshelter’d, far from dwell 








2. 


“© Alas !” she cried, “ ye scenes around me, 
« Witnesses of Henry’s art, | 
“ Witnesses he faithful found me, 
“ How he broke this tender heart! 
*¢ Go, ye wild winds, try to move him, 
“ Bid him heal this heart again ; 
<¢ Did he know how much I love him, 
“ He would pity crazy Jane. 
*Polyanthos, New Series enlarged. —-No. 5.) 





of Crasp Jane. 


» Esq. and composed by Mr. Hook. 





- - treat - ing, Bade the screech owl seek her nest, Gloomy 





in the east, On the heath her wild woes telling, To the 
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om dwelling, Trembling sat poor crazy Jane. 


Polyanthos, No. 5. 





3. 


“© My Henry comes, I see him yonder, 
«“ Dart like lightning o’er the heath ; 
“Ah! no! no! my senses wander ; 
«“ Since he comes not, welcome death.”* 
Fainting on the heath she laid her; 
Soon, in pity to her pain, 
Death, where love at first betray’d her, 
Gave relief to crazy Jane. 
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